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Mn.  Lothbury't  Gospel. 


This  circumstantial  story  may  be 
regrarded  as  hav1n«  had  its  locatloq 
inside  the  belt  line.  The  most  char- 
acterictic  i;>art  of  Toronto  Is  still 
to     be     found     on   the     square  miles 

arOv..  ^Ich  shake  and  rumble  the 
an  .  "  xriots  of  the  belt.       It  be- 

gran  jJ..  Planner's  one  morning  at 
breu'cfa^n  during:  the  war.  He  was 
reading  the  paper  and  Mrs.  Planner 
made  a  remark. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear?"  he 
said,  looking  up  from  a  war  despatch. 

"I  needn't  repeat  it.  You  never 
attend  to  what  I  say,"  was  the  re- 
ply. 

"I  was  eating  this  nice,  crisp  toast 
of  yours.  an4  when  I  eat  crisp  toast 
I  can  hear  nothing  but  the  noise  of 
the  reduction  plant,"  explained  the 
Doctor,   who  owned  mining  shares. 

"Oh,  ru'bbis'h.  You  never  listen  to 
me" 

"Would  it  not  be  easier  to  repeat 
your  observation  than  take  all  this 
time  in  refusing?" 

"I  have  no  r'^tience  with  you." 

"Well,  that's  intelligible,  at  any 
rate-       But  suppose  you  give  me  an- 
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other     chance.         I've     finished     the 
toast."  he  Insinuated. 

"I  said  I  wished  I  could  be  of  some 
help  to  somebody,"  was  the  yielding 
answer. 

"Why  didn't  you  go  iwid  see  that 
girl  I  told  you  about?  You  have 
plenty  to  do  in  the  house,  I  should 
think,  but  if  you  want  a  Job  she  cer- 
tainly would  be  no  worse  for  a 
visitor." 

"You  mean  that  horrid  girl  that 
had  the  baiby?" 

"Yes;  but  you  need  not  be  so  hard 
on  her  on  that  account.  The  baby 
died  and  she's  not  going  to  be  long 
1}ehind  it.  You  are  a  good  Christian, 
Bella.  I'm  sure,  but  good  Christians 
have  a  way  of  falling  short  of  their 
Master's  example.  Not  much,  you 
know,  but  a  miss  is  as  gQod  as  a 
mile.  Would  He  haive  objected  to 
visit  her  b  cause  she  had  a  baby?" 

•Til  gw, '  declared  Mrs.  Planner. 
*'If  irhe  is  going  to  dde  she  ought  to 
realize  the  danger  to  her  soul.  What's 
the  matter  wita.  her?" 

"I'm  not  quite  sure.       Heart  action 
is  bad.      There  la  an  anaemic  condi- 
tion.      There  is   mtJnutrltlon.       It   Is 
one  of  those  cases  we  doctors  do  not 
care    to    discuss    In    public.        I '  only 
know  she   can't  live.'* 
"How  old  Is  she  " 
*'About  twenty-two,  I  think." 
"And   what's   her   name?" 
*'She    calls    herself   Julia    Lemlberg, 


but  I  don't  believe  It's  her  own." 

**Humirti."  wa«  the  comprehenilve 
comment.      "I'll  go  and  eeeher." 

"Better  try  the  afternoon-  Here's 
the  address.'  and  he  tore  a  slip  from 
his   prescription   tablet. 

Mrs.  Planner  was  far  from  re>veai- 
ins  all  that  was  in  her  mind  to  her 
husband.  She  had  qualifled  for  one 
of  W.  A.  Fraaer's  silver  crosses  as  a 
.bereaved  mother,  in  the  previous  year, 
when  Willie,  their  only  boy.  had  gone 
west  somewhere     in  France.  Mrs. 

Planner  had  the  fortitude  of  the 
average  Christian,  but  she  had  the 
heart  of  the  average  mother,  and 
v/hile  she  stoically  bore  her  grief,  she 
hungered  for  knowledge,  for  light,  for 
synvpathy.  She  read  "Raymond"  and 
her  husrband  Joked  her  about  it.  and 
told  her  he  expected  to  hear  of  her 
turning  Theosophist.  He  was  as- 
tonished at  the  storm  this  raised.  Mrs. 
Planner  would  inuiitely  have  pre- 
ferred to  be  classed  with  atheists. 
She  understood  tha;t  Thomas  Paine  and 
Col.  IngersoU  were  comparatively  re- 
spectaible  people,  beside  these  dreadful 
people  who  said  all  religions  were  the 
same,  when  everyone  should  know 
that  there  was  only  one  real  relig'ion. 
the  one  into  which  Mrs.  Planner  had 
been   providentially   bom. 

Mrs.  Planner  rang  the  bell  at  the 
door  of  a  no*  very  modern  house  in 
a  short  and  narrow  street  well  up 
tovards    Bloor,    and    when    the      floor 


opeAed  a  kindly- faced,  but  som<»what 
flabby  matron  looke  .  at  her  enquir- 
ingly. 

"I  came  to  see  JuUa  L^mberg."  aht 
began,   somewhat   a«<gre89ively. 

"She  has  not  been  seeing  visitors," 
was  the  obstructive  reply. 

••I  am  Mrs.  Planner,  Dr.  Planner's 
wife,"  appealed  the  visitor. 

•That  makes  a  difference,"  She  was 
told.  "Dr.  Planner  is  kindness  It- 
Tt  '»  a  pleafiiire  to  see  him." 
and  with  this  mollifying  admission, 
she  ushered  tho  visitor  into  the  sit- 
ting-room. "If  you  will  wait  a 
minute  till  I  see  how  she  is  I'll  take 
you  up.  She  falls  into  a  sort  of  a 
dw<alm  now  and  then  and  I  don't  like 
to  difiturb  her." 

Mrs.  Planner  waited  and  looked 
around  her.  There  were  several  lit- 
tle books  lying  on  a  table-  She 
lifted  one  and  opened  it.  A  marked 
I>assage   read: 

"Before  the  soul  can  stand  in  the 
presence  of  the  Masters  its  feet 
must  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  the 
heart."  She  read  it  twice,  and  a 
shiver  passed  over  her.  She  laid  th? 
little  book  down  and  lifted  another. 
It  also  was  thumbed  and  marked 
She   read   again: 

"Of  teachers  there  are  many;  the 
Master- Soul  is  one.  Alaya,  the 
Universal      Soul-  Live      in       that 

MastM*  »««  Its  ray  in  thee.  Live  in 
thy  ta      -/s  as  they  live  in  It." 
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"What  Btrange  doctrine  is  thin?" 
ahe  thoiiklit.  She  did  not  lilce  It. 
but  ahe  felt  ahe  could  not  repudiate 
it.  The^e      waa      a'>roetb  .iff     that 

echoed  In  her  mind  &t  d  t  t  eluded 
her.  She  laid  the  book  down  nnd 
Itfted  another  raigged  little  volume. 
It  WAS  a  New  Testament^  in  the  re- 
vised version.  She  opened  it  and 
found  it  also  marked  and  acored. 
an  where  it  opened  she  read:  "The 
Kingdom  of  Qod  cometh  not  with  ob- 
servation; neither,  shall  they  say, 
Lo,  here!  or  There!  for  lo,  the  Ki.  •- 
dom  of  Qod  is  within  you!"  What 
kind  of  religrion  did  people  have  who 
read  books  like  these?  she  asked  her- 
eelf,  and  as  she  pondered  the  ioor 
opened  and  V  ^.  I<othbury  tuvited 
her   to    go    upstairs. 

She  found  a  young  girl  propped  un 
by  pillows  in  bed.  an  old-fashioned 
patch-work  quilt  looking  solid  anfl 
earthly  in  contrast  with  the  frailty 
of  th^  features  and  complexion  of 
the  face  that  she  saw  turned  to  her. 
Dark  and  beautiful  eyes  glowed  out 
of  the  transparent  pallor  it  presented. 
She  held  out  her  hand,  and  the  girl 
put  out  her  thin  fingers.  Mrs.  F^an- 
ner  was  emibarrassed.  She  had  come 
prepared  to  admonish  and  convert  if 
possible   a   flagrant   sinner.  Some- 

how she  felt  admonished  herself,  cU- 
though  not  a  word  had  been   spoken. 
"I   see^yery   few   people,    and   it   is 
very   kind  of  you  to  come,"  said- the 
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girl  in  rich  but  quiet  tones-  Mrs. 
Planner  wisbed  she  had  brought  some 
flowers  or  fruit.  She  began  to  feel 
emlbarrassed,  and  a  mefmory  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  publican  flashed 
across  her  mind. 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  will  be  wel- 
come, and  I  thought  if  I  could  do  you 
any  good—,"  she  began,  but  broke  off 

lamely. 

"You  are  very  welcome,  but  I'm 
afraid"— ^ith  a  rare  smile — "that  I'm 
like  that  men  in  .  Jacob's  story.  '1 
don't  want  good  done  to  me.  Per- 
haps rm  too  independent."  and  »he 
lifted  long  lashes  towards  Mrs.  Plan- 
ner. 

"But  don't  you  think  we  ought  to 
desire  to  have  good  done  to  us?" 
said  Mrs.  Planner,  feeling  that  she 
had  come  to  Arm  grround. 

"No.  I  have  always  been  wanting 
to  do  good  to  other  people."  was  the 
reply.  "It  seems  so  much  nicer  to 
.be  giving  than  to  be  getting."  Mrs- 
Planner  felt  she  was  getting  on 
quicksand  again. 

"But  you  know,  my  dear" — sihe  won- 
dered why  she  said,  "my  dear"— "that 
God  givos  us  everything,  and  we 
should  be  grateful  and  humfble  before 
Him." 

"Do  you  think  He  gives  us  ©very- 
thing,  or  do  we  not  take  what  we 
want?" 

"Mrs.  Planner  was  puzzled.  "Per- 
haps   we    choose    among      the    abun- 
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dancR   of  His  gifts,  tout   we  owe     all 
to  Him."  she  said  at  lenerth. 

"Do  you  really  tJhink  so?  I  have 
wondered  if  we  should  not  confine 
ourselves  to  giving  and  taJke  as  little 
as  possible.  The  Qolden  Rule  says 
to  do  unto  others  as  you  would  be 
done  by.  That  has  always  seemed 
to  shut  me  up  to  givinflr." 

"You  would  like  your  gifts  to  be 
accepted,  so  you  mxust  be  willing  to 
accept  in  turn."  Mrs.  Planner  felt 
she  had  made  a  point. 

"If  I  make  foolish  gifts  it  would 
be  well  to  have  therm  refused."  Mrs. 
Ji'lanner  felt  that  her  point  had  es- 
caped. "And  yet  when  foolish  gifts 
are  offered  me  I  hate  to  offend  by  re- 
fusing." Mrs.  Planner  felt  that  th#» 
quicksands  were  enigulfing  her. 

"I  aim  sure.  Mrs.  Planner,  you  have 
had  so  much  experience  in  the  world 
that  you  could  advise  me  about  that. 
I  feel  like  a  child,  although  I  am 
twenty-two,  and  life  haa  been  very 
hard" 

"Perhaps  you  made  It  hard,"  said 
Mrs.  Planner,  and  immediately  felt 
that  she  had  struck  a  bitter  blow  as 
she  saw  the  hurt  look  in  the  girl's 
eyes. 

"I  tried  to  do  the  best  I  could  for 
everylsody."  said  the  girl.  "I  never 
had  my  father  or  mother  that  I  re- 
memiber.  and  my  aunt  was  glad  to 
have  me  leave  her  when  I  was  able 
'  to   supiport  myself.       I  was  a  steno- 
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frr.ipher,  you  know.  It  seems  rather 
siUy.  to  think  that  God  made  me  to 
be  a  steno«rrapher  and  have  a  balby 
and  then  to  die.  don't  you  think?" 
Dr.  Flanner  says  I'm  going  to  get 
better,  but  I  know  he  does  not  feel 
that   way." 

Mrs.  Flanner  felt  that  an  opening 
bad  been  made  for  her  ministrations. 
Here  was  an  ignorant  and  rebellious 
soul,  for  all  her  pretty  ways.  Mrs. 
Planner  had  felt  compelled  to  admit 
their  charm. 

"My  dear  girl,  I  hope  you  will  re- 
cover, but  we  should  always  be  pre- 
pared for  whatever  may  happen,   and 
if   God  should  will  to — to — "to  take  you 
to  Himself,"  she  was  going  to  say.  but 
felt  that  this  might  be  admitting  too 
much,  and     continued — "to     take    you 
from  this  life  you  should  be  ready  for 
the  change.    You  know  the  story  of  the 
ten  virgins,  five  of  whom    were    wise 
and  five  were  foolish.  The  foolish  vir- 
gins   neglected   to     get     oil   for   their 
lamps.    They  may  have  given  it  away 
instead  of  being  careful.    The  wise  vir- 
gins were  prepared  and  would  not  part 
with  their  store,  and  when  the  foolish 
virgins  went  to  buy  oil  the  bridegroom 
came  and  they  were  shut  out.    Do  you 
want  to  be  a  wise  or  a  foolish  virgin?" 
she  asked  impressively. 

"Oh,  I'm  wise  all  right.     Willie  took 
care  of  that?" 

"And   who   is    WlUie?"   asked     Miss 
Flanner,  somewhat  shocked. 
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"I  thought— I  thought  you  know," 
saki  the  girl,  looking  at  her  curiously. 
"He  was  my  friend,"  she  added.  Then, 
as  seeking  to  change  the  subject,  "The 
wise  virgins  did  not  seem  very  gen- 
erous, did  they?  Perhaps  they  belong- 
ed to  the  oil  trust  of  that  day.'* 

"I  don't  think  you  should  speak  so 
of  sacred  things,  censored  Mrs.  Plan- 
ner. 

"But  is  the  story  sacred?"  countered 
the  girl.  "I  can  understand  the  moral 
or  the  teaching  or  the  the  truth,  what- 
ever it  is.  that  it  is  meant  to  tell  as 
being  sacred,  but  no  one  seems  quite 
clear  what  the  truth  is.  What  do  you 
think  it  Is?" 

Mrs.  Planner  did  not  like  the  ques- 
tion direct,  but  felt  she  must  face  it. 
"I  think  it  mjeans  that  we  must  be 
ready  when  the  brldgroom  comes,"  she 
stated. 

"Yes,  but  what  does  the  bridegroom 
mean  and  what  is  the  oil,  and  what 
do  the  foolish  virgins  do  afterwards? 
Mrs  liOthbury  says  there  are  always 
wise  and  foolish  in  the  world,  and  the 
wise  are  ready  for  any  call  that  ccmes 
and  can  take  advantage  of  all  the  op- 
IMrtunities  of  evolution,  and  pass  on  to 
higher  stages,  but  the  foolish  who  are 
not  ready,  have  to  go  about  their  ne- 
glected business,  and  when  they  die  in- 
stead of  staying  with  the  bridegroom 
in  heaven  or  a  place  like  heaven  she 
calls  by  another  name,  they  have  to 
come  back  and  be  bom  again  on  earth 
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and  learn  to  be  wise.  What  do  you 
thing  of  that  Idea?" 

"I  have  never  thought  about  It.  Is 
Mrs.  Lothbury  a  Theosophlst?" 

"She  say  she  would  like  to  be.  but 
doesn't  thing  she  Is  good  enou«;h> 
She     Is     a     heart     of     gold.  She 

took  me  in  when  nobody  else  would 
look  at  me,  and  she  is  kindness  itself. 
She  says  it  isn't  everybody  that  calls 
Liord.  Lord,  that  gets  to  heaven,  but 
only  the  ones  that  do  the  will  of  the 
LoM.  Is  that  right  r* 

Mrs.  Planner  was  appalled.  Here, 
the  feit,  was  the  devil  quoting  scrip- 
ture for  his  own  ends  and  she  had  no 
conclusive  answer  ready. 

*'Of  course  our  conduct  must  corres- 
pond with  our  beliefs,"  she  said,  "but 
we  have  no  authority  for  supposing 
that  once  the  door  is  shut  it  will  ever 
be  opened  again.'5 

"But  why  should  God  have  a  dooi, 
at  all  if  He  is  going  to  keep  it  sl)ut  all 
the  time?"  persisted  the  girl.  Mrs. 
Lothbury  says  that  -  Ood's  doors  never 
open  backwards.  Whatever  happens 
it  helps  us  forward,  and  even  the  evil 
we  do  if  the  intention  is  right,  takes  us 
further  along  by  te?  cning  us  what  not 
to  do  another  time.  If  God  treats  us 
as  a  father  dov-s  his  children  that  seems 
reasonable.  A  father  might  punish  uS 
but  he  would  not  lock  us  up  forever. 

"You  see,  Mrs.  Planner,"  she  went 
on,  "I  made  a  serious  mistake,  but  it 
was  done  in  ignorance,   and  I'm  sure 
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my  friend  meant  no  hcurm  by  me.  He 
was  killed  at  the  front,  or  Fm  sure  he 
would  have  married  me.  I'd  like  to 
think  he  had  another  chance.  Wouldn't 
you?"  she  asked,  again  with  a  cur5ous 
look. 

"I  am  sure  there  is  no  hope  for  any- 
one without  serious  repentance  and  en- 
'  tire  faith  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  that 
cleanses  from  all  sins/'  replied  Mrs. 
Flanner,  feeling  herself  on  safe  ground 
once  more.  "I  lost  a  son,  a  very  dear 
gallant,  noble  fellow,  in  the  war,  and 
I  feel  that  he  is  safe  in  the  arms  of 
Jesuit.  The  chaplain  wrote  me  such  a 
nice  letter  telling  me  how  he  had  lis- 
tened to  him  and  was  ready  to  go  and 
happy." 

"I  had  a  letter  from  the  chaplain,  too. 
Of  course  Willie  would  not  sayanything 
to  him,  but  he  told  the  chaplain  to  tell 
me  that  he  only  regretted  one  thing, 
that'we  had  not  been  married." 

"And  Why  hadn't  your* 

"Willie  was  a  student  and  could  not 
marry  me  Just  then.  Hie  parents 
would  not  have  liked  it.  His  battalion 
was  ordered  away  suddenly,  and  he 
came  to  see  me  the  night  before  they 
left.  You  don't  know  what  it  ^as  to 
have  him  go  away  like  that.  I  could 
not  bear  to  let  him  go,  and  ho  had 
to  go  to  his  parents  after  that.  It 
was  terrible — it  was  terrible,"  the  girl 
said,  the  tears  welling  into  her  eyen. 
"I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing.  Can 
you  understand?  He  was  going  away 
to  die.    I  was  tr  A" 
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Mrs.  Flanne'  waa  at  a  loss.  Sh«  felt 
that  she  should  deliver  a  homily  on  sla. 
but  it  did  not  seem  appropriate,  and 
she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  hew 
to  begin.    Finally  she  said. 

"The  war  has  been  very  dreadful." 

"I  have  found  the  whole  of  my  Ufa 
very  dreadful."  said  the  «irl  simply. 
Mrs.  Planner    looked  at  h  er. 

"Surely  you  desire  to  be  at  peace, 
then,  ami'  to  accept  the  pardon  so 
freely  given,  and  to  enter  into  the  joy 
JBO  freely  bestowed?" 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Planner.  I  hope  you  won't 
think  me  sti%uige,  but  I  do  not  think 
I  could  ever  be  at  peace  and  know 
what  is  going  on  here  all  the  time. 
How  can  one  have  Joy  and  know  of 
all  the  misery  here?  I  want  to  be 
pardoned  and  I  am  sure  God,  and 
Jesus,  even  more  would  pardon  me,  M 
they  knew  what  I  thought.  But  par- 
don does  not  change  things,  Mrs.  X'Oth- 
bury  says,  nor  pay  any  debts,  and  the 
people  we  owe  debts  to  must  be  paid." 

"But  all  sins  are  wiped  out  if  you 
believe,"  advised  Mrs,  Planner. 

"Mrs.  Lothbury  says  that  is  what  the 
people  in  the  parable  thought,  and  they 
were  sent  aiiray  into  eternal  fire.  She 
says  it  is  not  believin«.  but  doing,  that 
counts,  and  she  says  It  was  only  those 
who  served  Christ  in  practical  ways, 
in  the  persons  of  the  least  oF  his 
brethren  who  were  given  eternal  life.  I 
have  done  so  little  good,  and  have 
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found  BO  little  to  befieve  that  is  rea- 
sonable. I  wonder  what  you  think  ?^ 

"I  think  you  ahoald  r<)e  a  clergy- 
man," Mrs.  Flanner  said  suddenly,  cut- 
tinfir  the  Qordlan  knot  at  a  stroke,  as 
she  Imagined. 

"I  have  seen  one,'*  was  the  reply. 
'*He  was  very  nice  and  kind,  and  pray, 
ed  out  of  the  prayeiHDook,  and  said  I 
must  leave  •it  all  to  Christ  Surely 
Christ  expects  something  more  of  us 
than  that?  I  always  feel  that  we 
should  do  something  in  return.  That 
makes  it  reasonable  to  me  that  we 
should  come  back,  as  Mrs.  Loth  bury 
says,  and  try  to  repair  our  mistakes. 
Eixperienc^  teaches,  she  says,  and  we 
shall  be  wiser  each  time.  What  do  ^t>u 
think?" 

"I  have  never  thought  about  it  I 
am  satisfied  to  be  taken  to  my 
Saviour  and  to  enter  into  His  Joy  for- 

"But  if  you  could  not  be  happy  with- 
out some  you  love  beinir  there  ^ould 
you  not  rather  come  back  to  earth  to 
be  with  him?" 

"I  know  all  my  dear  ones  are  with 
Jesus,  and  I  expect  to  be  with  them," 
was  Mrs.  Planner's  devout  answer. 

For  a  while  the  girl  said  nothlngr* 
Then  she  spoke  slowly. 

"The  clergyman  who  came  said  that 
we  could  not  expect  to  be  freely  par- 
doned unless  we  made  a  full  confession 
to  all  concerned  in  our  sins.  Do  you 
think  that  is  so?^  she  asked. 
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"I  cannot  say,  but  no  doubt  he  was 
right." 

''But  If  such  a  confMaion  brought 
sorrow  and  pain  to  others  should  it 
be  made?" 

"That  depends.  I  don't  think  it  is 
right  to  conceal  anything  from  anyone 
who  would  be  vitally  affected  by  what 
he  would  hear.  We  need  not  be  afraid 
of  the  truth." 

"Oh.'  Mm.  Planner,  I  wonderl"  ex- 
claimed the  girl  with  great  earnestness. 
"I  wish  you  had  not  come,  but  I  am 
glad  you  are  here.  I  do  not  know  what 
to  do,  but  if  you  think  we  should  con- 
fess all  I  am  not  afraid.  I  thought  yx)u 
knew  or  I  would  not  have  seen  you." 

"Knew  what?  "  asked  Mrs.  Planner. 

"Knew  about  me,"  was  the  reply. 

"Yes,  but  what  about  you?  What 
has  your  confession  to  do  with  me?" 

•Everything,  everjrthing.  I  never  felt 
such  a  wicked  sinner  before.  I  thought 
the  doctor  had  told  you.  Oh,  you  had 
better  go  away  and  never  see  me 
again!" 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  dear,"  and 
the  motherly  instincts  of  Mrs.  Plan- 
ner led  her  to  put  an  arm  round  the 
girl's  shoulders.  She  was  afraid  that 
her  strength  was  being  ,  overtaxed. 
"Never  mind  telling  me,  whatever  it  is. 
Matters  cannot  be  mended  now,  and  I 
am  not  curious."  She  thought  the  girl 
needed  to  be  humoured. 

"I  must  tell  you.  I  should  have  told 
you  long  ago.    He  wanted  me  to.    But 
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I  could  not  bear  It.    And  now  you  have 
come  I  must." 

"I  don't  understand  at  all."  aaid  Mra. 
Flanner.    "What  is  it  you  wish  to  tell 

me."  ^. 

•TU  show  you  his  letter,"  was  the 
sobbing  reply.  She  turned  feebly  and 
put  her  hand  under  the  pillow,  and 
drew  out  an  envelope.  Taking  a  let- 
ter from  it  she  handed  It  to  Mrs.  Plan- 
ner. 

"O  my  God!"  escaped  her  lipa  ana 
her  face  turned  suddenly  white  as  she 
looked  at  the  girl,  and  again  at  the 

letter. 
This  is  what  she  read: 
"My  darling  Jo.       What  can  I  say 
and   what  can   I  do?       I   am   writing 
to   father,   and  I   want   yon   to  go    to 
mother  at  once.       She  is  the  dearest 
of   women,    and    for    your    own    aake 
when   she  knows  you,   as  well  as  for 
mine,    she   will   be   a   mother   to   you. 
As  soon  as  I  can  get  furlough  I  will^ 
come  home  and   we  will    be   married,' 
but  noV  )dy  need  know   the  difference 
in   the   meantime.       I   was   mad    that 
night,   but    I   was   not   myself.    I   had 
he^n   having  supper,   you  know,   with 
the   boys.       I   never   drank   wine   be- 
fore,   but    they    persuaded    me    for    a 
farewell,    and   I   must  have    lost    my 
head.      It  is  a  poor  excuse,  and  I  can 
never    forgive    myself,     and     I    don't 
know  how  you'  can — . 

•♦I    must    stop.       The    Boches    have 
started   something   and  I  have  to  «o. 
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My  whole  heart's  love  to  you'  dearest. 

"WllHe." 

Wu«n  ahe  had  read  the  letter  twice 
she  looked  at  the  girl  who  silently 
handed  her  another  sheet  of  paper. 
There  were  a  few  shaky  words  on  it. 

"Darling,  darling.  I  am  not  to  see 
you  any  more.  Forsive  «ne,  -Qod 
bless  you.       Qood-bye.       Will." 

Another  hand  had  added  the  date, 
ten  days  later  than  the  first,  with  the 
words.  "Lieut  Fkmner  died  tialf  an 
hour  after  writin«r  tWs,"  Iwith  the 
signature  of  a   field   hospital  official. 

Mrs.  Flanner  bur-  into  uncon- 
trollable we^ng  and  sobbing  and 
threw  herseMf  on  her  knees  beside 
the  bed.  Very  soon  the  door  opened 
and   Mrs.   Lotfabury   entered. 

"You'll  be  coming  downstairs  with 
me  for  a  little  wWle,"  she  said.  "It 
wouldn't  be  good,  for  Mias  Julia  here 
to  be  excited  too  mucih.  Come  now." 
and  she  aasisted  the  weeping  woman 
'to  her  feet.  Downstairs  she  made 
Mrs.  Flanner  sit  down. 

'Til  Just  be  getting  you  a  "cup  of 
tea.  There's  nothing,  like  a  cup  of 
tea  to  occupy  the  body  with  its  own 
comfort  and  leave  the  mind  free,  and 
you  need  a  clear  head  to  see  what's 
before -you."  She  had  "a  cup  of  tea 
ready  in  a  few  minutes,  and  persuad- 
ed Mrs.  Flanner  to  drink  it. 

"Just  sit  a  minute  till  I  run  up  and 
see  ho^  Miss  JuMa  is."  And  wfien 
she  returned  she  found  Mrs.  Flanner 
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wlplnv   her    eyes   and    the    tea     ctip 
«npty. 

"How  can  Ctod  allow  etrch  things  7^ 
wae  Mra.  Ftauiner'a  flnit  cc^erent  re- 
martc. 

"And  why  for  not?  If  He  la  to 
leave  ui/  our  free  will  we  must  do 
what  we  please.  And  if  we  do  what 
we  please  why  should  we  blame  the 
Almighty?  I  was  brought  up.  Mrs. 
Planner.  In  the  strictest  belief  of 
predeiertination.  and  all  the  ministers 
argued  it  out  plain  that  everything 
was  foreordained.  And  it  sounds 
fine  till  ye  have  some  trouble  IHce  this 
with  your  boy  and  this  girl.  I  haive 
had  troubles  of  my  own  in  my  tteie. 
and  they  never  were  either  that  bad 
or  that  reascnaible  that  I  could  feel  I 
needed  to  brin«  God  into  the  exptat- 
natlon." 

"Don't  you  believe  God  orders  our 
lives?" 

"If  He  did  I  believe  in  Him  that 
much  I  thinlc  they  would  be  more 
credit  to  Him.  He  gives  us  laws  to 
abide  by  and  opportunities  to  serve, 
and  we  disreerard  the  one  and  mis- 
use the  other,  and  that's  what  makes 
a  puzzle  of  Idfe.  I  »tiU  believe  things 
are  predestinated  for  us,  but  it  is  no 
God  outside  ourselves  that  does  it. 
Tou'n  have  mind  of  wbat  St.  John 
says  in  his  Gospel  about  the  Word 
being  in  the  beginning,  and  that  the 
Word  was  with  God.  and  the  Word 
.was    God,    and    that   the   Word     was 
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made  Fleah.  I  think  the  whole 
mystery  Is  there.  The  word  la  In 
ourselvest  in  our  own  hearts  and 
mouths,   as   St.   Paul   says.  Maybe 

you'll  not  understand  It  at  first,  but 
If  the  Word  is  in  us  like  that  it  is 
the  Word  of  truth  and  Justice  and 
rl«ht,  and  whatever  we  do  with  that 
in  our  hearts  we  have  to  stand  by  it., 
i  think  that's  wliat  the  Lord  meant 
when  He  said  whatever  measiire  we 
meted,  it  would  be  measured  to  us, 
and  St.  Paul  has  the  same  view, 
whatever  you  «ow  you  reap.  It  is 
the  Word  that  Justifies  us,  and  tiidt 
means  p.uttin«r  us  rlgrht.  My  husAiand 
Is  a  printer  and  he  told  me  that 
Justifying  was  Just  to  set  straight. 
But  maybe  you'll  thi.jk  Im  talking 
havers." 

"Oh,  no.  But  I  don't  see  what  that 
haa  to  do  with  predestination?"  was 
Mrs.    Planner's    enquiry. 

"Well,  to  me  it's  simple.  We  have 
to  have  free  will  and  do  as  we  please, 
or  we'd  be  no  more  than  moving  wax 
dolls.  Then  when  we  have  exercized 
our  own  free  will  we  must  abide  by 
the  consequences.  I  don't  see  else 
how  Justice  could  be  done.  But  mayl)e 
you'^l  no  have  heard  about  reincar- 
nation— about  having  lived  before, 
and  gradually  growing  wiser  and  bet- 
ter as  we  go  on?" 

Mrs.  Flanner  had  heard  something 
jf  it,  but  treated  It  za  a  heathen 
superstition,  she  said. 
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**Well,  I  WAS  of  that  mind  myself 
when  flrat  I  heard  of  It.  but  I  had 
mind  after  awhile  of  what  the  Lord 
raid  that  no  man  could  aacend  to 
heaven  hut  Him  that  descended  from 
heaven.  And  we  believe  the  Lord 
came  down  and  waa  born  like  the 
rest  of  vm.  All  he  did  was  by  way 
of  setting  us  an  example  and  show- 
InflT  us  the  way,  and  I  found  a  lot 
alQout  It  in  the  Bible.  He  told  us 
that  John  the  Baptist  was  EHjah  come 
back." 

"Tou  don't  think  He  meanv  that 
Elijah  really  was  bom  again  an  John 
the   Baptist?" 

"What  else  can  I  think?"  He  evi- 
dently foresaw  that  a  lot  of  people 
wouldnt  believe  It,  for  He  said  if  you 
are  willing  to  receive  it  John  was 
Elijah.  Maybe  youMl  no  be  wUling 
lo    receive    It?" 

"It's  so  strauicre  I  hardly  know  what 
to  think,"  Mrs.  Planner  replied. 

"The  truth  is  always  strange  Tou 
have  been  bearing  strange  things  this 
day,  Mrs.  Flanner.  and  mayibe  the 
Lord  means  that  your  heart  and  your 
mind  will  be  opened  together.  I'm 
presuming  in  saying  so  much,  maybe, 
but  I  have  taken  a  notion  to  that 
laasie  tvpstairs.  and  if  I  could  not 
see  the  hand  of  God  In  what  Imbis  hap- 
pened to  her  I  couMn't  be  at  peace. 
She's  sick,  and  you  have  visited  her, 
but  have  you  cotne  In  the  spirit  and 
with  the  heart  of  BIm  who  would  have 
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ns  see  Himself  In  the  least  of  Hfo 
brethren?  It  must  have  been  a  sore 
wrench  for  you  to  hear  of  that  lad- 
die away  there  in  Prance,  but  think 
what  it  ie  to  her.  And  her  bit  in- 
fiant's  been  taken,  too.  Nothing-  but 
death  about  us,  these  days,  Tm  think- 
fngr.  But  where  the  Lord  is  there  is 
no  death,  and  that's  what  we'll  be 
forgTBtting   most   of    the    time.  We 

pass  through  death  to  life  and  through 
both  to  life  again,  and  we  are  to 
have  life  nnore  abundantly.  They 
say  the  Lord  could  not  have  borne 
all  the  miseries  of  earth  if  He  had 
fair  rememat>ered  all  the  glories  of 
Heaven,  and  so  He  was  emptied  of 
His  glory.  Isnt  It  a  blessed  provi- 
dence that  we  are  emptied  of  all  the 
memories  that  belong  on  the  other 
side  of  the  gate  of  birth." 

"Where  do  you  get  all  these  ideas  ?'• 
asked  Mrs-  Flanner. 

"Some  of  them  came  to^  me.  and 
the  Bible  grives  me  a  lot.  Forby 
that.  I  go  to  a  meeting  where  they 
tell  you  more  than  you  could  carry 
away  easy.  But  there's  not  many 
ready  to  listen,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
the  sorrow  on  you  I  would'nt  have 
dared  to  tell  it  even  to  you.  But  it's 
such  a  comfort  to  know  that  we're 
il  one  flock  and  one  siheplierd,  and 
if  there's  a  stray  one  it'll  be  fetched 
back  to  the  fold.  We  have  all  been 
bound  together  In  the  bundle  of 
lives." 
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•"Wliat  does  Julia  know  of  all  thla?" 
asked  Mrs.  Flanner. 
.  "Not  so  much.  But  she  feels  there's 
a  tie  as  Strang  as  death  between  your 
laddie  and  her,  and  whether  beyond 
the  irrave  or  in  a  new  life,  when  they 
are  born  again  on  eatth  they  wont 
lose  slgrht  of  each  other.  I  do  think 
there's  &  d«ibt  between  them  and  it 
imist  be  discharged.  She's  an  honest 
girl  and  pure  at  heart.  He  never 
Svould  have  got  the  better  of  her  but 
for  that.  And  for  his  sake,  if  you'll 
excuse  me  saying  so.  I  think  you  owe 
her  something.  I  mean  in  the  way 
of  kindliness,"  added  Mrs.  I»othbury, 
lafraid  of  being   misunderstood. 

•Tia  go  up  and  say  good-bye  to 
her,"  skid  Mrs.  Planner,  which  she 
accordingly  did.  ShB  kissed  the  girl, 
who  flushed  and  her  eyes  brightened 
with   pleasure. 

"My  dear.  I'll  come  and  see  you 
Boon,  but  I  murt  see  my  husband 
first." 

"It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come. 
Try  not  to  think  hardly  of  me,"  Julia 
pleaded. 

"Do  not  be  afraid.  Mrs.  Lothbury 
has  been  giving  me  some  new  ideas. 
We  are  never  too  old  to  learn."  She 
kissed  her  again  and  left  her.  Down- 
stairs Mrs.  Lothbury  took  her  by  the 
hand. 

"Go  and  talk  it  over  with  your 
man.  He's  a  good  one,  and  you  can 
depend    on   him.       And   here's   a    wee 
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card  for  Vou.  1'  you  don't  mind."  They 
shook    hands,    and    Mrs.    Planner   de- 
parted. 
In  the  street  oar  she  read  the  card. 


"day"    thy 
In    the 


Thou  canst  create  this 
chances  for  thy  "morrow 
"Great  Journey'  causes  sown  each 
hour  bear  each  its  harvest  of  effects- 
far  rigid  Jiistice  rules  theJ  World. 
With  mighty  sweep  of  never-erring 
action,  it  brings  to  mortal  lives  of 
weal  or  woe,  the  Karmic  profireny  of 
all  our  former  thoughts  cuid  deeds. 

Mrs.  Planner  was  a  woman  of  fine 
possibilities  as  indeed  all  women  are. 
but  she  had  (been  reared  in  a  con- 
ventional mould,  and  her  conception 
of  duty;  regulated  by  the  common- 
place standards  a'bout  her,  governed 
her  Ufe  to  the  exclusion  of  higher 
aspects  of  duty  of  which  she  but 
rarely  caught  a  glimpse.  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  the  use  and  wont 
of  comsnonplace  dull  the  edge  of  the 
sword  of  the  spirit.  An  artiificial 
standard  in  life  begets  a  new  interpre- 
tation for  the  most  sacred  mysterle« 
and  robs  them  of  their  truth.  It  was 
perfectly  right  to  forgive  a  prodi- 
gal son.  She  had  had  that  thought 
built  into  her  conaciousness  ever 
since  she  had  attended  Sunday  School. 
But  a  prodigial  daughter  was  another 
thins  altogether,  and  another  wo- 
man's daughter  at  that,  it  was  her 
son,  unbelievable  as  it  might  seem, 
who    had    proven    prodlgral,    and      this 
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girl,  that  she  hiod  called   horrid,   and 
looked  Ulte  e  aalnt  or  a  martyr,  was  his 
victim.       Mturt  she  toe  for«riven,    too^ 
This  was  a  heart- searchlns  question. 
Could    she    forgive    her?       Could    she 
be   8,  peace   if  she  failed    to   forgive 
herT      Whar  was  the  old  petition,  and 
had    she    ever    understood    it?       Mrs. 
Lothbury's  talk  had  set  strange  ideas 
moving  in   her  mind.         "Forgive  us 
our    trespasses    as    we    forgive    them 
that   trespass  against  us."       Did  that 
mean    there    was    no    forgiveness    for 
herself   unless   Efhe   forgave  all   others 
in  her   turn?       Was  there   a   bargain 
involved   in   the   prayer — a     covenai-,. 
as  the  old  word  was?      Did  Ood  make 
covenants    with   people?       Apparently 
He    did.       If    one    prayed   the   Lord's 
prayer    one    agreed   to    the    covenant. 
Whatsoever    measure    you      mete      it 
shall  be  measured  unto  you.       As  you 
sow    you    shall    surely    reap.        That, 
th&n  was  what  Mrs.  Lothbury  meant. 
If  she   was  reaping  this   harvest   of 
sorrow    and    shame    she    must      have 
sown   it,  some  time,  some  where,  but 
when   and    where?       Had      she     ever 
brought    shame    and    sorrow    on    any- 
one?      She  thought    of  her  own^  im- 
maculate   dutiful    life    apd    could    see 
no  flaw   in   it     to     warrant     sinch     a 
'^rial.       Could  it  be  possible   that  she 
had    lived  before   and  brought   shame 
and   sorrow  on   some   one  else?  ,  She 
remembered  as  a  girl  how  wilful  and 
wayward  she   had  been,   and  how  of- 


ten  samethinsr  had  held  her  bacic  or 
turned  her  aside  from  yielding  as- 
sent or  consent  when  certain  entice- 
ments had  been  laid  before  her. 
Why  had  she  had  these  inner  prompt- 
ings while  others  had  them  not.  or 
disregarded  them?  Conscience?  Biit 
what  was  conscience?  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  ilt  could  ibe  the  experi- 
ence bf  earlier  lives?  If  it  were  so 
it  would  leave  us  our  free  will,  and 
yet  bring  good  fruit  out  of  our  folly. 
Was  this  the  true  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination, after  all?  She  had  a 
httle  super^^tition  like  all  those  who 
worship  bj  form,  and  taking  up  the 
Testament  on  her  dressing  table  she 
opened  it  at  random.  Her  eyes  feU 
on  the  words: 

"Full  afeell  ye  reject  the  Comoncuid- 
ment  of  Ck>d,  that  ye  may  keep  your 
own  tradition."  This,  then,  was 
what  she  had  been  living  for — ^her  own 
tradition.  She  had  i^ot  heard,  had 
not  known,  had  not  heeded  the  Com- 
piandment  bf  God.  That  Command- 
ment was  the  Word  in  her  own  heart 
and  mouth.  She  had  missed  the  life 
and  spirit  of  true  religion  by  depend- 
ing ^n  the  forms.  Suddenly  she  felt 
that    the    sun    was     shining.  The 

gardens  of  the  world  seemed  to  h&ve 
burst  into  iblosaom.  She  remember- 
ed "The  Bluebird."  That  wa»  the 
truth  and  it  had  made  no  impression 
on  her.  There  is  no  death.  How 
couW  she  rejoice  in  all  this  sorrow? 
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Yet  she  felt  that  the  flnger  of  Joy 
had  touched  her  heart.  What  was 
this  new  radiance  that  shone  down 
the  street?  It  was  more  than  an 
early  winter  sunset.  "For  Thine  is 
the  kingdom,  the  power  and  the 
glory,"    she   whispered   to   herself. 

•1  must  see  John."  she  thought,  and 
she  left  a  message  in  the  surgery 
that  she  wanted  to  see  him  as  soon 
as  he  came  in.  It  made  her  think 
of  twenty  years  before  as  she  scrib- 
bled it.  "John,  dear,  I  must  see  yoxi 
at  once."  She  hesitated  about  the 
signature.  "Bella"  was  sqjneone  she 
wished  to  forget.  She  recalled  the 
tenderness  of  twenty  years  ago  and 
added,    "Wee    Wlfle."  When      Dr. 

Flanner    came    In    an    hour    later    he 
found  her  kneeling  beside  her  bed, 

"O  John,  dear!"  she  cried  as  she 
rose  and  flung  her  arms  about  feim. 
"I  have  been  a  wicked,  foolish,  sel- 
fish woman,"  and  she  laid  her  head 
on  his  heart  and  sobhed- 

"Don't  take  on  now.  woman  dear." 
said  Dr.''  Flanner.  "\ou  have  only 
uncovered  a  new  seam  in  your  know- 
ledge '''  ^ur»elf.  We  are  all  a  great 
deal  •    and    a  *"v-eat    deal    better 

than  w  vhink.  fBel.a,  dear,  I  know 
the  goodness  in  you  when  you  give 
it  a  chance.  You  have  had  a  fright- 
ful time  ever  since  Willie  went  to 
the  front,  and  you  mTiat  let  me  help 
you  more  to  bear  up.  These  are  not 
times  when  we  should  worry  too  much 
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•  about    ourselves,    or   whether    we   are 
good    or  bad.       The   thln«    is   to   get 
the   nee^ul   thing  done.       You    don't 
suppose  all  those  heroes  at  the  front 
are  angels,  (but  they  are  doing  angels' 
work.        None    of   us    are    saints,   "but 
we  can  make  a  shaipe  at  flllfng^     the 
place    of   the    saints   that    may   come 
along  .later.       The      world    is    always 
preparing  for   something-     better."   he 
continued,    as    his    wife    quietly    sob- 
bed   in    hhi    arms,    "and    if    it   wasn't 
for  this    constant   hope   and    expecta- 
tion  of  something  better  we   couldn't 
carry    on.  •    The    only   place    we    can 
find  something  better  Is  in  ourselves, 
and  when   we   discover  this,   and    re- 
alize what  we  have  overlooked  in  our 
own  posstbillties,  that  is  wliat  stings. 
But  ft  should  not  worry  you,  my  dear. 
The  good  is   in  you  just  as   much 'as 
ever   ft  'was.       You   have    only  jfound 
out  that  it  needs  more  play.       There 
is  nothing-  to  grieve  over  In  that. 

"I  have  missed  such  a  lot  of 
chances,  .John.  I  can  never  forgive 
myself  about  Wlillie.  If  I  had  helped 
him  more  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent." 

"We  don't  know  that,  my  dear.  We 
may  tliink  It  would,  but  we  cannot 
tell.  What  is  done  is  done-  Yooi 
know  Tennyson's  line,  'And  that  which 
I  have  done,  may  He  within  Himself 
make  perfect'  «  Without  JHiim,  "we 
do  nothing.  He  has  a  -hand  In  all 
that  happens.  Tliat  is  my  faith. 
Most   people  leave  God  out  of  every- 
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thing  except  church,  and  that  Is  what 
has  made  a  Oodless  world:  It  Is  be- 
cause you  have  come  to  see  this  that 
you  are  reproaching  yourseK.  Dear- 
est, there  is  no  need.  He  knows 
and  understands." 

"John,  I  didn't  think  you  were  so 
religious." 

"I  hope  I'm  not  religious.  That 
is  the  last  thing  a  man  should  ibe- 
I  don't  believe  God  Is  In  the  least  re- 
ligious. I  know  Jesus  wasn't.  He 
abused  the  religious  people  of  Hlt» 
day  tin  they  were  scandalized.  He 
told  his  disciples  they  would  "be  jmt 
out   of   the   synagogues.  They   are 

put  out  of  the  chunches  today.  What 
did  you  think  oS  Mrs.  Lothbury. 

"I  think  she  is  wonderful.  John. 
She  told  me  such  strange  things.  Do 
you  think  they  are  true?" 

••I  don't  know.  I  can't  a^y.  I'm 
not  sure  that  anything  is  wholly  true. 
But  she  has  something  that  makes  her 
strong  and  alble  to  help  a  lot  of  peo- 
plie.      What  did  she  tell  you?" 

"She   told   me    we   had   lived  before 
and    would    live    again,    and    that    we 
were  responsibly  for  all  that  happens 
.  to  us." 

"It  isn't  unreasonable,  tv*-  any  rate. 
But  the  Important  thing  Is  that  we 
are  alive  now,  and  the  standard  of 
duty  for  an  honest  man  or  woman  is 
just  the  same  whether  we  lived  be- 
fore or  llvef  again  or  not.  If  you 
knew     you     lived     before     it     might 
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strengthen  your  purpose  to  do  your 
.luty.  but  your  duty  would  toe  ex- 
actly the  same  whether  you  knew  or 
not.  We  don't  know  what  electricity 
Is.  but  If  we  did  It  would  not  make 
any  difference  to  the  motorman.  He 
would  have  to  turn  his  handle  just 
the  same," 

"But  does  It  not  clear  up  a  lot   of 
things   If  we  lived  •before?" 
'    "No    doubt.        It    satisifles    our    in- 
tellectual cuiTlosIty,  and  explains  many 
otherwise    insoluble    problems,   -but    it 
does    not   change    the    eternal    stan- 
dards.      Per*iaps  that's  the  reason  so 
little  is  made  of   it  in  the  iNew  Tes- 
tament.      After    what    Prof.    McTag- 
gnrt  says  no'body  can  deny    the  prob- 
ability   that    we    lived    before,    but    it 
is   no  more   wonderful    than    that   we 
are   living   now.       It   all   comes   down 
to  that,      LAre  we  living  the  best  life 
we  know  of  at  the  present  moment  ?•* 
"That     makes     it  a     terrible     idea, 
John?" 

**A11   life   is   terrilble— terrible   as  an 
army  with  'banners.      But  do  not  for- 
get  that   He  has  His    hand   in  it." 
"What   should  I  do,, John?" 
"You  must   settle  that  for  yourself, 
Bella." 

"Won't   you  help  me?"  she  pleaded. 

"Of  course  I  will.  What  I  mean  Is 
you  must  make  up  your  own  mind  as 
to  what  you  think  Is  right.  If  I  told 
you  what  to  do  and  you  did  that, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  you  would 
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have  taken  my  hand  instead  of^ia.  We 
must  reach  out  and  And  His  hand  and 
(follow  it.  Then,  as  liongrfellow  says, 
we  are  strengrthened.'* 
"John,  did  you  know  aJbout  Julia?" 
"Yes,  dear;  I  did-  (Her  name  is 
not  Julia,  (but  Josephine  Lee.  She 
changed  it  and  hid  herself  in  her 
trouble  when  she  heard  of  Willie's 
death,  and  Mrs.  Lothbury  found  her 
and  got  her  story  and  came  to  me. 
You  must  forgive  me,  dear,  for  not 
telling  you,  but  you  were  so  upset 
over  Willie's  death  and  you  had  so 
many  prejudices — I'm  not  tblamlng 
you.  Bella;  we  are  all  loaded  down 
with  them — I  thought  it  better  to  wait 
till  you  heard  in  some  casual  way.  I 
felt  it  would  •come  right  somehow 
and  when  you  were  ready.  You  were 
not  sorry  you  went  to  see  the  girl?" 
"No,  indeed.  I  couldn't  help  lik- 
ing her.  And  Willie  loved  her.  and 
she  loves  Willie.  I'd  like  to  bring 
her  here." 

"I  don't  know  whether  she  would 
want  to  come.  She  isn't  long  for  this 
world  either,  and  to  move  her  would 
do  her  no  good.  Mrs.  Lothbury  is 
very  kind  to  her,  and  Jo  likes  to  talk 
to  her.  She  wants  to  know  what's 
ahead  of  her,  and  she  thinks  Mrs. 
Lothbury  can  tell  her.*' 
"And  can  she?" 

"That's  not  for  m.e  to  say.  Mrs. 
Lothbury  'is  a  very  wonderful  woman. 
I  have  only  known  a  few  like  her. 
Holy  Ann  was  one,  and  Mrs.  Mendon 
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was  another.  She  la  a  very  aeiuible 
woman,  and  what  she  says  la  always 
Ikractlcal.  But  she  aaya  herself  It  is 
not  what  one  says  but  what  he  does 
that  counts.  She  groes  about  doing 
good.  Her  life  is  a  prayer.  She 
works  on  earth  as  though  there  were 
no  heaven.  She  longii  for  heaven  as 
though  there  were  no  earth.  You 
would  never  dream  tliat  such  an  or- 
dinary looking  woman  could  be  so 
alive  with  wisdom." 

"You  never  told  me  about  her  be- 
fore." 

"She  doesn't  iHke  to  be  talked  about. 
And  besides,  you  could  not  have  un- 
derstood unless  you  had  met  her.  You 
would  hardly  believe  the  things  I 
could  tell  you  about  her.  You  have 
heard  of  the  second  sight  that  they 
tell  of  in  Scotland.  If  you  can  be- 
lieve It  she  has  thai:.  What  that 
means  in  all  its  phaites  1  would  not 
undertake  to  say,  but  she  can  diag- 
nose a  case  "better  than  any  man 
I  know  in  the  profession,  and  the  veil 
we  talk  of  between  thia  world  and  the 
next  seems  to  'be  no  barrier  to  her.  Of 
course,  I  am  telling  you  this  privately. 
I  would  be  accused  of  rank  supersti- 
tion if  I  said  so  in  public." 

"I   think.   John,    I   never  knew   you 
before.     I    certainly    never   knew    you. 
like  this.    Why  have  you  never  talked 
to  me  of  these  things?" 

"You  were  not   ready,    dear.     A  lot 
of  things  have  happened  to  you  today, 
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Our  thoughU  and  our  thinking  have 
crlMs  litoe  a  f«ver,  I  beltove.  and  our 
minds  under  the  Influence  of  clrcum- 
atanciiB  are  more  open  at  one  time 
than  at  others.  It  needs  great  shocks 
to  hammer  open  the  door  of  our  hearts 
sometiines.  The  war '  has  done  that 
for  a  lot  of  peoiple.  But  for  Willie 
you  would  not  be  ready  to  talk  of 
these  things  now.  We  have  to  be 
{>lowed  and  harrowed  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  good  seed  caii  find  soil  to 
grow  in.  But  I  don't  want  you  to 
worry  over  these  matters.  If  you 
cannot  be  at  peace  In  your  mind  then 
you  have  come  to  them  too  soon.'' 

"I  am  strangely  at  peaoe,  John.  I 
never  knew  before  what  it  was  to 
lean  on  God.  or  to  feel  the  strength 
of  the  everlasting  arms  beneath.  That 
la  the  Idea  I  got  of  Mrs.  Lothbury's 
unchangeable  law,  the  rigid  Justice 
that  rules  the  world.  We  can  depend 
on  that  and  rest  In  It.  Will  you  think 
this  strange,  John,  that  I  began  to 
wonder  If  It  were  not  better  that  Wil- 
lie died  in  France  than  to  come  back 
to  ue  a  dishonored  father.  It's  a  ter- 
rible thing  to  find  our  own  selfishness 
cropping  np  at  every  turn.  I  don't 
know  wh  .  you  must  have  thought  of 
,me  for  years  past." 

"It  must  have  been  my  fault  too. 
People  begin  to  drift  apart  Iwfore  they 
know  it,  and  gradually  great  barriers 
rise  betweer  them.  But  as  long  as 
there  is  love  there  is  no  fear,  A  mood 
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may  laat  for  years,  but  It  wiU  change 
at  the  end.  Death  or  trouble  or  sor- 
row ^*  some  kind  bridges  the  gap.  It 
Is  part  of  our  free  will  that  we  drift, 
I  Bv^poae,  but  the  old  invisible  ties 
never  break." 

"I  know;  I  know.  There  is  no  one 
like  you.  John.'  I've  know»lt  all 
along." 

.  -It  has  taken  the  tragedy  of  the 
war,  and  much  sorrow  and  this  shock 
today  to  lift  us  up  to  the  old  heights. 
Ptease  God.  we'll  try  and  take  t*j#» 
hills  and  the  valleys  together  after 
this." 

A  tap  at  the  door  came  from  a  maid 
with  a  message  that  there  was  a  per- 
son waiting  to  see  Mrs.  Planner  and 
It   was  very  Important. 

"Y  '1  go,  dear,"  she  said.  Presently 
the  Doctor  returned. 

"It's    Mrs.   Lothbury.      You'd    better 
come  down.    She  has  sorrowful  news." 
"Not  Julia?    Oh,  bring  her  up  here," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Planner. 

Mrs.  Lothbury  was  shown  In.  She 
had  to  answer  Mrs.  Planner's  rapid 
questioning. 

"Yes,  ma'am.  It's  all  over.  She 
must  have  been  a -bit  excited  or  over- 
strained, but  she  was  eager  to  go'any- 
way.  No,  don't  blame  yourself.  I  be- 
lieve It  was  more  that  sh«  felt  per- 
fectly satisfied  after  seeing  you  that 
she  had  finished  with  things  here.  Por 
a  whHe,  anyway,  for  we  never  get  fin- 
ished tin  Kingdom  Com«.  She  wanted 
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a  rest,  and  sh*  needed  lt»  She  went 
out  as  peaceful  u  a  eummer  evening. 
I  have  eeen  oiany's  the  one  paae  out, 
but  iwver  one  with  more  Joy.  And  he 
wa«  there  to  meet  hei^— your  eon,  I 
mean.  Oh,  Mre.  Planner,  there  is  no 
Btin»  in  death  nor  victory  for  the 
grave.  Here  we  are  m  outer  darkness, 
but  there  it  is  all  light  and  peace  for 
them  that  love  the  light** 

"And  are  they  in  heaven  nowr* 
asked  Mrs.  Planner.  "1  did  so  want 
to  send  a  message  to  Willie." 

"Heaven   is  far  beyond  where  they 
are.    Heaven  comes  later.    In  the  Pa^ 
Uier'a  realm  are  many  stages.    That's 
the  real  meaning  of  that  text  about 
the  many  mansions.   They   are  where 
they  are  fit  to  be.    They  will  be  back 
on  earth  before  a  great  while,  likely 
before   you   pass  over.     But  the   love 
you  bear  to  <sach  other  will  bind  you 
wherever  you   be.     The   best   part   of 
us  Is  outside  these  bodies  of  ours  and 
our   brains    altogether.       That    better 
part  of  us,  if  we  could  bring  ourselves  , 
to  chooM  It,  Would  be  in  communion 
always  with  those  we  love.     In  these 
bodies  of  flesh   we  are  tied  to  things 
of  earth.     Those  two  are  in  the  psy- 
chic world  now  in  psychic  bodies.  We 
use   our    psychic    bodies    «very     night 
when   we   sleep,   and   can   meet    them 
that    way,   although    we    may   not    be 
able  to  remember  it.    To  enter  heavsn 
we  must  have  the  new  birth  and  pos- 
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sess  our  spiritual  bodies.  It  is  in  the 
spiritual  body  that  we  learn  wisdom 
from  the  Maater." 

"Are  Willie  and  Julia  happy?"  ask- 
ed Mrs.  Planner. 

"Perfectly  happy.  But  their  happi- 
ness depends  on  things  that  perish, 
and  as  they  change  the  old  desires 
move  in  them  and  bring  them  back  to 
the  .earth.  But  their  New  Year  is 
bright  and  happy  with  all  the  hope 
and  Joy  of  love.  When  they  come 
back  to  work  out  the  old  puzzles  they 
Willi  have  more  wit  and  more  judg- 
ment. Heaven  is  for  them  that  sac- 
rifice, and  they  are  not  ready  for  sac- 
rifice yet.  Your  son  gave  his  life  in 
a  good  cause,  and  it  will  be  great  gain 
to  him,  but  your  man  here  is  giving 
his  life  every  day,  and  the  good  law 
sees  that  the  reward  is  equal  to  the 
sacrifice. 

"Now  I  must  run  back  to  the  house 
and  see  to  things.  I  came  over  to  tell 
the  Doctor  so  that  everything  would 
be  correct.  And  I  wanted  to  »ee  you. 
Don't  let  your  heart  be  sore.  There 
are  no  sorrows  that  we  don't  make  for 
ourselves.  The  water  of  Jife  is  always 
springing  In  our  own  hearts.  It's  the 
Master  that  says,  Come,  to  every 
thirsty  soul." 
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